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I.   INTRODUCTION 

There  is  a  serious  need  for  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
housing  in  the  metropolitan  area.   The  demand  for  this  new 
housing,  however,  seems  to  be  focused  within  the  City  of  Boston, 
where  available  vacant  land  is  at  a  premium  and  where  community 
opposition  to  new  housing  proposals  has  recently  reached  levels 
heretofore  known  only  in  the  suburbs. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  building  of  housing  in  Boston 
that  (1)  is  of  the  kind  that  is  in  shortest  supply  and  that 
(2)  will  enhance  the  neighborhoods  in  which  it  is  located,  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  established  a  "New  Neighborhoods" 
program.   Studies  have  been  undertaken  of  a  wide  variety  of  vacant 
and  underutilized  parcels  throughout  the  city  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  building  housing  on  them.   Included  in  the  studies 
have  been  evaluations  of  potential  uses  other  than  housing, 
particularly  new  public  facilities  that  may  be  needed  in  the 
local  neighborhood.   Upon  completion  of  these  feasibility  studies, 
the  Norwell  Street  site  was  chosen  as  one  of  a  half-dozen  sites 
within  the  city  that  offers  the  greatest  potential  for  constructing 
new  housing.   This  report  is  an  examination  of  that  potential. 
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The  Norwell  Street  site  is  located  in  the  Mt.  Bowdoin 
section  of  Dorchester  (see  Map  1)  and  it  is  adjacent  to  the 
Model  Cities  area.   It  is  bounded  by  the  Pertn  Central  tracks  on 
the  west;  by  Washington  Street  on  the  south  and  east;  and  by 
parcels  fronting  on  Vassar  and  Carmen  Streets  on  the  south, 
with  a  long  "finger"  reaching  further  southward  along  Norwell 
Street. 

This  report  proposes  two  development  alternatives  for  the 
Norwell  Street  site,  each  of  them  representing  a  combination  of 
types  of  housing.   They  are  the  following: 

1.  A  low-income  housing  development  of  row  house  units  on  the 
vacant  portions  of  the  site  and  rehabilitation  of  the  masonry 
structures  along  Norwell  and  Washington  Streets. 

2.  A  mixed  low-  and  middle-income  housing  development  to  be 
developed  by  a  community  corporation  and  to  include  both  new 
and  rehabilitated  units. 

The  report  is  arranged  in  a  format  similar  to  the  methodology 
used  in  evaluating  the  potential  uses  of  the  Norwell  Street  site. 
The  first  section  is  an  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
neighborhood  surrounding  the  site,  with  particular  emphasis  given 
to  identifying  trends  and  determining  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
The  second  section  explores  the  nature  of  the  site  itself, 
including  its  ownership,  topography  and  developmental  suitability. 
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The  third  section  briefly  states  the  development  objectives, 
which  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  first  two  sections. 
The  last  section  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  several 
development  alternatives  that  are  the  most  desirable  and/or 
feasible. 
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II.   DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STUDY  AREA 

A.  Location 

The  area  chosen  for  study  consists  of  a  portion  of 
the  Model  Cities  area  and  the  Mt.  Bowdoin  section  of 
Dorchester.   The  study  area  is  bounded  roughly  by  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  to  the  east,  Talbot  Avenue  and  Center  Street 
to  the  south,  and  by  Dorchester  Avenue  and  Geneva  Street.  A 
portion   of  the  Ranan  Park-Fields  Corner  Code  Enforcement 
area  lies  within  the  study  area  as  well  as  the  Fields 
Corner  neighborhood  shopping  district. 

B.  Population 

Population  trends  in  the  study  area  indicate  that  the 
tracts  in  the  Model  Cities  Area  are  losing  population  while 
the  Mt.  Bowdoin  section  of  Dorchester  is  gaining  in  population. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age 
increased  more  rapidly  than  total  population.   This  indicates 
that  families  with  large  numbers  of  children  are  moving  into 
or  staying  in  the  study  area.   This  trend  contrasts  particularly 
with  the  City  of  Boston  totals,  in  which  the  under  20  pop- 
ulation is  decreasing  more  rapidly  than  the  total  population. 
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indicating  an  exodus  of  families.   Migration  of  non-white 
families  into  the  Model  Cities  Area  and  Mt.  Bowdoin  in 
recent  years  has  increased  the  relative 'size  of  the  non- 
white  population  far  above  the  1960  population  figures. 
C,   Housing  Stock  and  Conditions 

The  study  area  lies  within  an  area  used  predominately 
for  residential  purposes  (see  Map  3).   Housing  statistics 
(see  Table  1)  indicate  a  trend  where  home  ownership  increases 
with  eastward  movement  from  the  Mt.  Bowdoin  area  into  the 
Code  Enforcement  Area  to  Fields  Corner.   Home  ownerships 
decrease  in  the  Model  Cities  Area  west  of  Mt.  Bowdoin. 

The  percentage  of  owner-occupied  units  near  Fields 
Corner  (over  40%)  is  well  above  the  27%  figure  for  all 
of  Boston,  while  the  figures  for  the  Model  Cities  area, 
15%  and  22%,  are  well  below  the  Boston  figures.   Likewise, 
one  and  two  family  structures  dominate  the  housing  stock 
near  Fields  Corner  and  in  the  Code  Enforcement  Area.   Larger 
multi-unit  structures  form  the  basic  stock  in  the  Model  Cities 

Area,  while  ir.  Mt.  Bowdoin  closest  to  the  Norwell  Street  site, 
the  figures  are  intermediate.   Table  2  indicates  that  the 
Model  Cities  area  has  almost  no  one-unit  structures,  with 
almost  one-half  these  units  in  three  and  four-unit  structures, 
and  another  one-third  in  structures  containing  more  than 
four  units. 
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TABLE    1 


OWNER-OCCUPANCY 


1960  TOTAL 

TRACT 

HOUSING  UNITS 

Model  Cities 

T-7A 

938 

T-7B 

2145 

Mt.  Bowdoin 

T-5B 

1495 

T-8B 

1229 

Code  Enforcement 

Area 

T-9 

1846 

T-10 

1244 

1960  PERCENT 
OWNER-OCCUPIED 


15% 
22% 

36% 
37% 

38% 
48% 


City  of  Boston 
Total 


238,547 


27% 
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Building  conditions  (See  Map  4)  become  worse  with 
movement  from  Fields  Corner  through  Mt.  Bowdoin  into  the 
Model  Cities  Area  (See  Table  3).   Figures  for  1960  indicate 
that  only  the  Model  Cities  area  showed  more  deterioration 
than  Boston  as  a  whole.   However,  since  then,  deterioration 
has  occurred  throughout  the  entire  study  area.   The  population 
increase  since  1960  in  Mt.  Bowdoin  and  the  Code  Enforcement 
Area  has  placed  a  severe  burden  on  the  housing  stock, 
especially  in  view  of  the  extremely  low  1960  vacancy 
rates  and  the  absence  of  new  construction.   This  pressure 
leads  to  accelerated  deterioration  and  abandonment.   These 
deteriorated  abandoned  units  are  counted  as  vacant,  and 
so  the  vacancy  rate  rises.   Under  these  conditions,  a  high 
vacancy  rate  measures  housing  units  unfit  for  use  rather 
than  units  available  for  occupancy.   This  process  and 
the  accompanying  "artificially"  high  vacancy  rates  were 
starting  to  occur  in  1960  in  the  Model  Cities  area. 

Another  application  to  establish  a  Code  Enforcement 
Area  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Model  Cities  area  has 
been  prepared  and  awaits  final  City  action.   To  reverse 
deterioration  in  the  area,  the  application  calls  for  grants 
and  loans  for  residential  rehabilitation,  combined  with  a 
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program  of  youth  employment,  homeowner ship  counselling 
and  other  community  improvements. 

D.  Commerce  and  Industry 

Industry  does  not  play  a  significant  role  in  the  study 
area.   There  are  only  scattered  industrial  uses  along 
Washington  Street  and  along  the  Penn  Central  tracks. 
The  non-residential  structures  along  the  railroad  have 
been  either  vacant  or  only  marginally  used  for  some  time. 

Neighborhood  commercial  uses  are  scattered  throughout 
the  study  area.   Major  concentrations  of  commercial 
activity  are  located  along  major  streets,  especially 
Washington  Street,  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Geneva  Avenue,  and 
Dorchester  Avenue  and  at  Fields  Corner  (see  Map  3) . 
With  the  exception  of  Fields  Corner,  there  is  little 
or  no  off-street  parking  provided  in  conjunction  with 
these  commercial  areas  and  parking  occurs  along  all 
major  thoroughfares.   Parked  cars  and  traffic  generated 
by  commercial  activity  cause  major  traffic  congestion, 
especially  at  peak  hours. 

E.  Transportation 

Several  major  traffic  streets  are  located  in  the 
study  area  (see  Map  5)  including  Washington  Street, 
Dorchester  Avenue,  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Geneva  Avenue 
and  Harvard  Street.   The  study  area  is  located  within 
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a  major  corridor  for  commuter  traffic  moving  between 
downtown  Boston  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  City.   This 
traffic  causes  severe  congestion  along  the  major  thorough- 
fares mentioned  above. 
P.   Schools 

The  neighborhood  schools  which  serve  the  study  area 
show  the  shift  in  racial  composition  through  the  area  (see 
Table  4).   The  Endicott  and  Greenwood  Schools  (see  Map  6, 
Nos.  1  and  2)  serve  an  over  95%  non-white  student  body. 
The'O'Hearn  School  in  tract  T-10  (Map  6,  No. 10)  and  the 
Gushing  School  in  the  Code  Enforcement  Area  just  east  of 
of  the  study  area  (Map  6,  No. 11)  serve  a  nearly  all-white 
student  body.   The  other  elementary  and  middle  schools 
in  the  study  area  indicate  a  similar  trend,  with  the 
percentages  of  non-white  enrollments  increasing  in  schools 
located  in  the  western  portions  of  the  study  area. 

As  T-ible  5  shows,  most  of  the  schools  in  the  study 
area  are  old  and  overcrowded.   Of  the  fifteen  schools 
which  serve  the  study  area,  only  the  Holmes  School,  the 
Atherton  School,  and  the  two  high  schools  have  any  excess 
capacity  in  an  area  where  population  of  school  age 
children  is  increasing.   Only  four  of  the  schools  have 
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been  built  since  1920.   Most  of  them  are  built  on  small 
sites  and  offer  little  play  space.   According  to  current 
plans,  three  new  elementary  schools  will  be  constructed  in  the 
area:   the  1,000-pupil  Olney  School,  to  open  in  1971  to 
replace  the  Gibson  and  Atherton  Schools  (Map  6,  Nos .  3 
and  4) ;  the  Champlain,  Whittier  and  Nightingale  Schools 
(nos.  5,  6,  &  7) ;  and  the  1,000-pupil  Marshall  School, 
to  open  in  1972  to  replace  the  old  John  Marshall 
School  (No. 8) .  • 

The  new  schools  will  provide  vastly  improved  edu- 
cational facilities,  but  despite  their  construction, 
there  will  be  little  excess  capacity  in  the  area  since 
busing  of  pupils  to  the  new  schools  is  planned.   The 
new  Marshall  School  would  serve  as  the  neighborhood 
elementary  school  for  any  new  development  at  the 
Norwell  Street  site. 
G.   Parks 

Franklin  Park  and  Franklin  Field,  near  the  borders  of 
the  study  area  (see  Map  6)  provide  some  of  the  finest 
recreation  facilities  in  the  City.   However,  the  study 
area  suffers  from  a  lack  of  neighborhood  play  space 
for  small  children  (see  Table  6) . 

Only  five  small  parks  and  playgrounds  lie  within 
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the  study  area,  none  within  the  Model  Cities  portion 
of  the  study  area.   Of  the  five,  only  Ripley  Playground 
and  Gibson-Doherty  Playground  have  any  play  equipment. 
The  others  contain  only  sitting  areas  more  suitable  for 
adult  leisure  than  children's  play  activities.   All 
of  the  facilities  except  Wellesley  Park  need  improvement. 
Any  children  generated  by  development  at  the  Norwell 
Street  site  would  probably  use  Ripley  Playground.   While 
Ripley  Playground  is  already  heavily  used  by  children 
from  adjacent  residential  areas,  it  is  in  need  of 
considerable  improvement. 
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III.   DESCRIPTION  OF  NORWELL  STREET  SITE 

A,  Size  &  Location 

The  entire  site  studied  for  potential  development 
contains  about  8.5  acres.  The  site  is  bounded  by  the 
Penn  Central  tracks  on  the  west;  by  Washington  Street 
on  the  south,  and  east;  and  by  parcels  fronting  on  the 
north  sides  of  Vassar  and  Carmen  Streets  on  the  south, 
with  a  long  "finger"  reaching  further  southward 
along  Norwell  Street  (see  Map  7). 

B.  Topography  &  Engineering  Factors 

The  Norwell  Street  site  is  primarily  a  flat  piece 
of  land,  with  no  evident  problems  to  inhibit  development. 
One  isolated  area  of  ledge  outcrop  lies  just  south 
of  Lynnville  Terrace  in  the  northern  part  of  the  site. 

Utility  installations  would  involve  only  connecting 
any  development  to  the  main  lines  which  now  serve  the  area, 
Preliminary  engineering  studies  indicate  that  such 
installations  will  present  no  particular  problems. 
Unidentified  contractors  have  begun  to  use  the  large 
vacant  area  in  the  center  of  the  Carmen-Vassar-Washington- 
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Norwell  block  as  a  dumping  ground  for  stone  and  rubble. 
A  nuniber  of  large  piles  of  such  material  have  appeared 
on  the  site  in  recent  weeks. 
C,   Structures 

Much  of  the  site  is  covered  with  buildings  primarily 
residential  in  use.   There  are  approximately  75  buildings, 
including  over  50  residential  structures  of  two  to  three 
stories  containing  about  145  dwelling  units  located  on 
the  site.   Other  uses  include  four  mixed-use  structures, 
with  a  first-floor  storefront  and  apartments  above. 
Other  buildings  house  a  warehouse  along  the  railroad 
tracks,  a  gas  station,  an  auto-body  shop,  and  an 
abandoned  lumber  yard. 

The  buildings  on  the  site  form  the  worst  pocket  of 
blight  in  the  study  area.   The  automobile  junkyards 
and  abandoned  warehouses  along  Washington  Street  and 
the  Penn  Central  railroad  line  are  both  an  eyesore 
and  a  danger  to  the  many  children  in  the  area.   Most 
of  the  buildings  on  the  site  are  in  poor  condition. 
The  most  deteriorated  residential  structures  front  on 
Washington  Street  and  Norwell  Street.  Despite  their 
condition,  many  appear  to  be  structurally  sound  enough 
to  be  rehabilitated. 
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D.  Parcel  Data 

Table  7  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  parcels 
on  the  Norwell  Street  site.   As  the  table  shows,  there  are 
many  small  parcels  as  well  as  a  few  large  vacant  and  semi- 
vacant  parcels  .   There  are  about  95  parcels  on  the 
site,  with  more  than  half  as  many  owners  and  no  single 
owner  of  many  parcels. 

The  total  assessment  of  all  parcels  on  the  site  equals 
$352,600.   At  this  figure,  the  site  yielded  approximately 
$51,200  in  property  taxes  to  the  City  in  1970.   Preliminary 
appraisals  put  a  current  value  of  $810,000  for  the  entire 
site. 

E.  Relocation 

If  the  first  stage  of  development  involved  rehabilitation 
of  unoccupied  units,  subsequent  development  will  be  simpli- 
fied, and  it  will  be  possible  to  relocate  families  without 
displacing  them  from  the  site. 

Of  the  145  dwelling  units  on  the  site,  approximately 
100  are  now  occupied.   However,  several  residential 
structures  are  entirely  unoccupied,  including  one  row 
of  six  three-story  masonry  structures,  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  Norwell  Street  and  Washington  Street. 
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TABLE  7 
PARCEL  DATA 


Parcel  No .   Owner 


Assessed  Value 
Land Building    Total 


15^1 
15^2 

15^3 
154^ 


1545 


1546 

15'47 
1548 

15^9 
1550 
1551 
1552 

1553 

1554 

1555 
1556 

1557 
1558 

1559 
1560 
1561 
1562 


1563 

1554 

15b5 

1566 

1567 
1568 

1569 
1570 
157T 


Mountha  Ganem 
Mountha  S:  '.-/alter  J.  Ganem 
Fang  Ng.  Yuk 

Abraham  &  Ruth  Bernstein, Sylvia 
Marr^olis,  Turstees  Bonar  Realty- 
Trust 

Mina  Shindler,  Helen  C-ulko, 
Charles  Bond,  V/illiam, Morton, 
Theodore, I'.yer  A., Harold  & 
Simon  Bornstein  ( l/9  each) 
Elix.  S:  Ann  Marie  Gendruso 
Fabyan  ':.  5:  Josephine  L.  Beaulleu 

Agrippino  &  Evelyn  Zimbone 
11      II     II       II 

Frederick  &  Lorraine  Josselyn 

HEW  Consti-^action  Co. 

V/illiam  Kopans 

Domenico  cc   Karia  R 
II     II    II    II 


Ventresca 
II 


Joseph  A.  Marotto,  Vita  M.  Valenti 

(i  each) 

Angelo  &  Concetta  Mancinelli 
11     II     11         II 

It     II    .  II         II 

Antonetta  Venezia 
II        II 

Richard  R.  &  Sonia  E.  Ravech, 

Trustees  of  Lawrence  Elliot  Realty 

Trust 

Leon  Aronson, Trustee  of  Nelson  St 

Realty 

Virginia  M.  WcGovern 

Rosm.arie  P.  Bandreau 

David  J.  &  Lillian  0.  Bov:den 

Harry  R.  2:.  Elease  V,  Marshall 

Thos.  &  Virginia  L.  Lindsay 

Willie  Lee  Sc  Lottie  M.  Ccnley 

John  E.  5:  Ruth  C.  Lawrence 


900 
600 
900 

900 


800 

800 

800 

800 

400 

1900 

2500 

1500 

1500 

1500 

1700 

1700 

1400 

500 

500 

600 

1900 

4000 


5100 
3900 
3600 

3600 


3700 


14000 


6000 
4500 
4500 

4500 


4500 


3700 

4500 

3700 

4500 

3700 

4500 

0 

400 

7100 

9000 

0 

2500 

3500 

5000 

3500 

5000 

3500 

5030 

3300 

5000 

3300 

5000 

5300 

6700 

0 

500 

800 

1300 

800 

1400 

5000 

6900 

18000 


4500 

11500 

16000 

1200 

5800 

7000 

1200 

5800 

7000 

1200 

5800 

7000 

1200 

5800 

7000 

1100 

5900 

7000 

1100 

5900 

7000 

800 

2000 

2300 

700 

4300 

5000 
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Owner 


Land 


Building   Total 


1606 
1607 
1608 

1609 

1610 


Lola  Porter 

Arthur  L.  Fc   Alice  H.  V/hlte 

Chester  D.  &  Doris  A.  Brov:n 

M         tl     tl       tl       II       II 

Helen  &  John  M.  Dusga 

Lummie  cc   Virginia  1,'ichols 

Ernest  iJ,  &:   Rosie  B.  Keiley 

Cyril  A.  2:  i^'ierle  L.  Campbell 

James  F.  Jr.  &  K.arcella  Roberts 

HE'.*/  Construction  Co. 

Annie  M.  Keiley  oc  Afred 

Bowditch  Equity 

Theodore  &  Violet  M.  King 

Mary  E.  Jar.es 

Josephine  C.  Angerami 

Leanne  Fortin 

Theodore  S:  Violet  M.  Kin-^ 

Jerome  cc   Phyllis  King  (i) 

Norman  C.  S:  Sliz.  Pitnof 

Norman  r:.  5:  Sliz.  G.  Pitnof 

Thos.  V.  Foley 

Alexander  Popculeas, Trustee  of 

Eliot  Realty  Trust 

Francis  R.  S:  Marion  C.  Phillips 

Richard  R.  Ravech 

Alfred  Bov/ditch 

Richard  R.  Ravech 

Alex.  &  Lulu  A.  MacPonald 
II     II   II    II      II 

Alfred  Realty  Inc.  (Mass. Corp.) 


(i) 


&  Howard  S.    Cohen    (i) 

Interest  each  as  Ts   in  Common 

Same  as   l601 

COB    (FCL) 

Anthony   Sakennis 

Hugh   J.    Bonner,    Trustee  of 

Columbia   Trust 

Edward   Everett    Building 

Maintenance   Corp. 

Hyman  &  Anne   Karlsberg 


900 
1500 

900 

900 
1500 
1500 
1000 

900 
1100 

6200 

100 
400 
400 
400 
400 

400 
500 
500 
200 

600 

600 
500 
200 
1100 
600 
500 
500 
500 

400 


400 


4100 
5000 
1300 
4600 
5000 
5300 
4000 
4600 
3900 
500 

0 

1800 
1800 
1800 
1800 

2300 
3000 
3000 

2000 

3000 
3000 

0 
0 
0 

3900 

4000 
4000 
4000 

4100 


4100 


5000 
6500 

2200 
5500 
6500 
6800 
5000 
5500 
5000 
6700 

100 
2200 
2200 
2200 
2200 

2700 
3500 
3500 
2200 

3600 
3600 
500 
200 
IICO 
4500 
4500 
4500 
4500 

4500 


4500 


2300 



2300 

1900 

5600 

7500 

2000 

7000 

9000 

2800 

6700 

9500 

2700 

9300 

12000 
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Parcel  No, 


Owner 


Eugene  Kushner 


M 
N 

n 


M 
H 


Mary  S.  Connelly 

Philip  &  Lucy  Cloutier 

Howes  Realty  Inc.  (Mass. Corp.) 


Joseph  &  Madeline  Frasca 

COB  (FCL) 

Arcadie  N.  Lima 

Francis  J.  &  Anna  F.  Noonan 

Rita  Taytassac 

Garnell  H.  Hall 

Willie  &  Elnora  Dykes 

Francis  E.  &  Isabelle  Irwin 

Samuel  F.  &   Evelyn  V.  James 

Margaret  M.  Noone 

Gertrude  Goldberg 

Richard  Ravech 

New  England  Aquarium  Corporation 

Fenway  Realty  Co. 

Louis  N.  &  Bertha  Insoft 
II  11 

N  N 


Land 

Building 

Total 

600 

1400 

2000 

500 

1500 

2000 

600 

1400 

2000 

600 

1400 

2000 

700 

1300 

2000 

800 

1200 

2000 

700 

2300 

3000 

1000 

2300 

3300 

1000 

2300 

3300 

800 

2400 

3200 

600 

2400 

3000 

600 

2400 

3000 

100 

0 

100 

400 

2800 

3200 

400 

1900 

2300 

400 

1900 

2300 

400 

2600 

3000 

400 

1900 

2300 

400 

2600 

3000 

400 

2600 

3000 

400 

2600 

3000 

400 

1100 

1500 

4500 

100 

4600 

2000 

0 

2000 

2600 

0 

2600 

1400 

0 

1400 

1600 

0 

1600 

1500 

0 

1500 

City  of   Boston  Assessing   Department 
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These  units  can  be  rehabilitated  without  relocation,  and 
the  rehabilitated  units  can  house  families  from  other 
structures  to  be  rehabilitated  or  demolished  for  new 
construction. 

Ten  businesses  on  the  site  must  also  be  relocated. 
Some  of  the  neighborhood  commercial  establishments  can 
be  rehoused  on  the  developed  site,  but  seven  of  the 
heavier  commercial  and  industrial  uses  should  be  relocated 
outside  of  the  site.   The  nature  of  the  ten  commercial 
and  industrial  uses  on  the  site  is  as  follows: 

2  variety  stores 

2  warehouses 

1  gas  station 

1  auto  body  shop 

1  metal  working  company 

1  storage  garage 

1  beauty  salon 

1  electrical  supply  company 
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IV.   OBJECTIVES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Norwell  Street  study  area  is  presently  undergoing  a 
period  of  social  transition.   Some  of  the  elements  of  that 
change  -  particularly  the  influx  of  large  low-income  families 
have  placed  severe  pressure  on  the  housing  supply,  which  is 
often  not  designed  for  such  families.   Overcrowding,  high 
turnover,  and  the  chain  effects  of  neighborhood  blight  have 
each  done  their  part  to  accelerate  the  physical  deterioration 
characteristics  of  old  age. 

The  goal  in  developing  the  Norwell  Street  site  must  be 
to  encourage  change  and  economic  mobility  while  halting 
neighborhood  blight  and  deterioration.   On  the  Norwell 
Street  site,  the  means  to  achieve  this  goal  include: 

A.  reversing  the  process  of  physical  deterioration 
through  rehabilitation  and  new  construction 

B.  providing  housing  suitable  for  the  large  families 
moving  into  the  area  at  rents  they  can  afford 

C.  allowing  and  encouraging  upward  economic  mobility 
within  the  neighborhood  by  including  moderate- income 
as  well  as  low-income  housing 
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D.   planning  for  further  change  on  the  site  by  building 
the  large  units  which  are  now  necessary  so  that  they 
can  be  both  rearranged  into  units  for  smaller  families 
of  higher  income  and  remodeled  inexpensively  to  add 
amenities  as  tenant  incomes  increase. 
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V.   DEVELOPMENT  ALTERNATIVES 
A,   Low  Income  Housing 

This  development  would  call  for  construction  of    large 
unit  row  houses  on  the  vacant  portions  of  the  site.   The 
Boston  Housing  Authority  (BHA)  would  then  either  lease 
or  purchase  the  new  units  for  low  income  occupancy. 

As  part  of  the  development,  rehabilitation  of  the 
masonry  structures  along  Norwell  Street  and  Washington 
Street  could  be  carried  out.   Rehabilitation  can  be 
accomplished  either  through  the  BHA  for  low-income 
occupancy  or  through  other  public  financing  programs 
for  moderate-income  tenants. 
Evaluation: 

This  type  of  development  would  help  to  satisfy  a 
neighborhood  and  City  need  for  large  unit  low- income 
housing.   However,  such  a  development  has  two  consequences. 
First,  the  development  would  isolate  the  low-income 
families,  either  in  the  entire  project  or  in  the 
new  construction;  depending  upon  whether  the  BHA 
operates  the  rehabilitated  housing.   Second,  many  of 
the  families  living  in  the  neighborhood  and  on  the  site 
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earn  moderate  incomes.    A  low-income  development  would 
displace  the  moderate-income  families  on  the  site  and 
replace  them  with  low-income  families  from  outside  the 
neighborhood.   Since  the  development  goal  is  to  ease 
the  way  for  normal  change,  such  disruption  through 
public  policy  would  serve  a  dubious  purpose. 
B,   Mixed  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Housing 

Under  this  proposal,  a  community  corporation,  with 
technical  assistance  from  the  BRA,  would  develop  the 
site  with  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  for  both 
moderate  and  low  income  occupancy.   The  development 
would  contain  between  75  and  100  units  of  rehabilitated 
housing,  and  between  100  and  125  units  of  new  housing, 
for  a  total  of  approximately  200  units.   Structures 
would  contain  primarily  two,  three  and  four  bedroom 
units  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  efficiency  and 
one  bedroom  interspersed  throughout.   Financing  for 
the  development  would  be  available  under  Section  235  or  236 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Act,  or  other  similar  Federal  and 
State  programs.   Some  units  could  be  intended  for  home- 
ownership  or  they  could  be  marketed  as  cooperatives  or 
condominiums  under  these  programs.   These  arrangements 
would  give  the  tenant  a  more  material  interest  than 
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renter-occupancy.   A  certain  number  of  both  new  and 
rehabilitated  units,  spread  throughout  the  development . 
could  be  leased  to  the  BHA  for  low-income  occupancy. 

Evaluation 

This  type  of  development  would  provide  the  type 
of  housing  needed  in  the  area.   In  addition,  it 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  community  action; 
and,  through  possible  programs  for  cooperative  and 
homeownership,  it  could  produce  added  benefits  for 
the  community.   Leasing  arrangements  with  the  BHA 
could  also  provide  needed  housing  for  low-income  families 
without  isolating  them  from  the  rest  of  the  development 
or  the  neighborhood.   Finally,  such  a  proposal  would 
allow  the  members  of  the  community  a  first  opportunity 
to  become  residents  of  the  development.   There  has  been 
some  community  interest  in  such  a  proposal.   The 
crucial  factor  for  success  if  such  a  development  is 
undertal^en  is  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  community 
organization  to  proceed  with  the  development. 
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